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JOHN 8. STOKES, |\delivered, that I am almost afraid of entering 





and crown you with everlasting blessedness 


sensible of the truth of all your precepts, so|hereafter.” 


The following, written to one of her sisters, 
will show the declining strength of her dear 











into the subject, lest my remarks should tire|friend F. Boscawen, and the vigor of her be- 

































a ar #0. 116 ne UP STAIRS, {your patience, and my admiration offend your|loved E. Carter. “Dear Mrs. Boscawen was 
i, for ; : " : delicacy. I will restrain myself, therefore, to\|looking very poorly; when I was comin 
be de. Articles designed for insertion to be add dt y . . & y P J : . s 
There JOSEPH WALTON ee what you will bear with most pleasure, the|away from her the other morning, I said, 
station M zn B ot ie good which I think this charming work will|‘God bless you, my dear madam.’ ‘That is 
bearer eonmsrows, Buatineron Co., N. J. do to our sex. You have most judiciously|very well,’ said she, holding me by the hand 
i. : Nich de ecnsibibiite teabie on Chteddinie 9. Gi pointed out the errors of modern education, |and looking most steadily in my face, ‘but 
which seems calculated entirely to qualify|you must do more; you must pray for me; I 
oth in y q J\y 1 y pray 
si ace tr ainda young women for whatever their godfathers|am going gently off.’ In order that the next 
‘or “‘ The Friend.’’ 


and godmothers renounced for them at their|visit might be consistent with this, we went 
baptism ; and what is most shocking is, that|to Mrs. Carter, and found her at home, at 83, 
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Hannah More. 


























































teak (Continued from page 282.) & virtuous matron and tender mother, values|just returned from the city. She was quite 
by the Her friend, A. Kennicott, wrote, “ A good jherself on not having omitted any thing that| rejoiced to see us, and was agreeable and in- 
ade, § and sensible woman, who is leading a very |can fit her daughter for the world, the flesh, | teresting.” 
solitary life in the country, on being asked |and the devil. Brilliant talents, graces of per-| We now take some extracts from the Me- 
during | what she could do to divert herself, says she, |son, and a confirmed intrepidity and continual|moir, which will introduce the reader to an 
van ‘Ihave my spinning-wheel and Hannah More;/babit of displaying these advantages, is all|important and trying period to the two sisters 
nvitag | When I have spun off one pound of flax I put/that is aimed at in the education of girls: the|thus nobly devoting so large a portion of their 
on another, and when I have finished my/|virtues that make domestic life bappy, the|best energies to the spiritual, and mental, and 
nclom | book I begin it again, and I want no otber|sober and useful qualities that make a mod-| moral advancement of their fellows. 
d cm | amusement.’” * * * “T heard a lady, from |erate fortune and a retired situation comfort-| “The schools continued to be very full and 
ae whom I rather expected objection than com-|able, are never inculeated. Nothing can be|prosperous. It bad been the object of H. 
mal @ Mendation, say yesterday, ‘I never read a|more justly conceived, or more happily ex-| More and her sister Martha, to lead the chil- 
ing fe § Sook in which there were so many truths.’”|pressed, than your observation, ‘that one|dren to a spiritual apprehension of Scriptare 
week, § * * * “I think the highest of your triumphs|should be led to imagine, by the common |truths, and the practical application of them 
that has come to my knowledge has been over| modes of female education, that life consisted |to their hearts and their conduct, and they 
sman who, I believe, holds our understand-|of one universal holiday, and that the only |bad often witnessed the success of their labors 
be . ings in contempt, and our writings in abhor-|contest was, who shall be best enabled tojin the production of many pious and moral 
‘a rence: he first read your book and then re-|excel in the sports and games that were to|characters which grew out of these institu- 
; nt commended it. I saw Princess Elizabeth |be celebrated on it.’” tions, from among whom they were able to 
hedfr | when I passed through Windsor. She read The Countess Cremorne to H. More. select persons well qualified for becoming 
ind the | tome a letter from Princess Royal, in which| “Stanhope St., 1799.—I cannot help wish-|masters and mistresses of their various es- 
she speaks in high terms of your book. Says|ing to tell you how gratefully I feel your|tablishments. Many of the scholars carried 
she has the satisfaction of agreeing with you|kindness in sending me your most valuable|the principles they had there imbibed into 
NE. in most points, and hopes to make much use|book ; I wish I could give you the satisfaction |their daily practice, and became sober and 
iphia, @ of it in the education of her daughters, this is|}of knowing with what sort of pleasure I bave|industrious heads of families. An edifying 
» M.D tosay,the duke’s. Princess Mary read your|been reading it. You know, my dear madam, |volume might be composed of anecdotes dis- 
=a book twice, and then said, she should buy it|that I do not deal in compliments; in sincerity | playing the beneficial results of these institu- 
_ for herself, and be frequently consulting it.|and truth let me assure you, that I do not|tions; but this is not the place for such a re- 
—— | And now I think you may say that I have|think I ever read a book that interested me|cord. Among the expedients for improving 
EBEOO ne as contrary to your commands as Balaam | quite so much. It will, [ hope and trust, do|the habits and characters of the poor, the in- 
he 9 | did to those of Balak ; for you called me to|extensive good in these most perilous times.” |stitution of female friendly societies had been 
fonthly | criticise and censure your work, and behold|* * * “ Will you allow me to tell you that I|an object of Hannah More’s solicitude since the 
on I have altogether commended it. Tell me|could not read the eighty-sixth page of the|second year of their residence in this neighbor- 
vero | What you are about, and in what forward-|first volume with dry eyes? but my tears|hood. Innumerable were the difficulties they 
ath she | 2€88 your collected edition of all your works| were tears of gratitude and joy: I felt that Ij/had to contend with in their endeavors to 
andoa | 1s. A friend of mine, and one of your great ad-|had not (to make use of your own beautiful|make these ignorant people comprehend the 
lied she | mirers, is afraid of your being too humble in| words) ‘ blotted out the spring from the year,’ |nature and usefulness of such establishments; 
aa your apology for having been an encourager|by robbing my dear little girl, (when she was|which were, at that time, as rare as schools 
id: her | 0 theatrical amusements; not from any par-|lent to me) of the ‘simple joys, and the un-|for the poor. Many were the meetings, and 
1 on re | tality which she herself bas for the stage, but|bought delights which naturally belonged to|contests, and reasonings which they were 
out her, | lest some people may make a wrong use of|her blooming season;’ her pleasures were,|obliged patiently to sustain, before mistake 
believe, | what you in your humility may say of your|gathering for me or for her father the first|and prejudice could be softened into acqui- 
= oe past errors, and pretend that you were as dis-|cowslips; watching the bees at work ; or, full|escence. By perseverance, however, and every 
— sipated as they when you were young, and|of raptures, bounding before us at the first|fair art of persuasion, this object was also ob- 
(Thin | thatit is but of late years that you have taken singing of the cuckoo or the nightingale ; she|tained, and these socicties, wisely framed and 
a up such unwarrantable strictness. I promised|never was at a play, or opera, or a baby ball,|regulated, became the source of much con- 
Charles 


my friend to tell you her apprehensions, and|and I believe there never was a happier child. |tentment, comfort, and improvement to these 
80 have. Love to the sisterhood. How I|Our son, too, was brought up in the same'remote villages, particularly to one which 
long to talk with you. simplicity.” * * “I trust you are very thank-| was miserably destitute of any other kind of 
Yours most affectionately, ful to God for being enabled to be such ajaid. After these beneficial plans had been 

A. Kennicort.” |bright light in this dark bewildering world.|carried on for several years, the curate of 


—~ 
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Blagdon, the parish in which Cowslip Green| 


was situated, waited on the sisters to request 
they would open one of their schools in his 
parish. This they absolutely declined, de- 
claring that neither their health (which had 
already greatly suffered by their exertions) 


nor their time, nor their finances would allow! 


them to extend their personal superintend- 
ence beyond the range it had already taken. 
The application was however renewed by a 


deputation from the church-wardens and over-) 
seers of the parish, sent by this clergymen, ' 
who came with an bumble request that ‘ they | 


would be pleased to come and do their parish 
a little good.’ 


to come,’ for that the notorious profligacy of 
the place was exceedingly deplored by the 
better part of the inhabitants. 
length yielded, and removing thither an ap- 
proved master from one of their other schools, 
they soon collected near two hundred cbil- 
dren, whom they found deplorably ignorant. 
Things, however, soon put on a new face, and 
a rapid improvement rewarded their efforts. 
The beneficial effects which bad resulted from 
the establishment of Sunday readings in the 


other villages, induced them to make the ex-| 


periment in the parish of Blagdon. The poor 


adults, as well as children, resorted to them) 


in crowds, and the minister and his wife gen- 
erally attended. In the course of two or three 
years from this auspicious beginning, it ap- 
peared, from a letter received by H. More, 
from the wife of the clergyman of Blagdon, 
that ‘the two sessions aud the two assizes 
were past, and a third was approaching, and 
neither as prosecutor nor prisoner, plantiff 
nor defendant, had any of ‘that parish (once 
so notorious for crimes and litigations) ap- 
peared. Warrants for wood-stealing and other 
pilferings were becoming quite out of fash- 
ion.” * a ° 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Sea-side Rambles.—No. 65. 


Thus far I have described but a part of the 
curious objects which we found on the beach, 
at the time of our visit Second month 16th. 
But as an opportunity offered on the 22nd of 


They acknowledged that it, 
was the great reformation wrought in some) 
neighboring parishes which ‘made them bold| 


The sisters at} 
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was covered with.a large colony of small 
Barnacles. These curious creatures, I had 
always supposed, were classed with shell-fish ; 
but on referring to the authorities which treat 
on their structure, I find they are now re- 


garded as belonging to the same division of 


animals as the crabs and shrimps. The life 
history of the Barnacle was not learned with- 
out much study and observation, but it is 
exceedingly curious. As these animals are 
grouped on the shell before me, they appear 
as a cluster of small white cups with oval 
bases and contracted at the top. The open- 
ing at the top of the cup is closed by inside 
valves of shell. When covered with water, 
these valves open slightly and the feet emerge, 
which are developed into long bair-like fila- 
ments, the whole forming a kind of net adapt- 
ed to entangle the minute creatures on which 
the animal feeds. The netis then withdrawn, 
and the valves close. This process is con- 
tinually repeated when under water, and ap- 
pears to be almost as mechanical as the breath- 
ing performed by the higher animals. 

When first set free from the parent, the 
young Barnacle has the power of motion, and 
possesses an eye and two large antenne. 
When it is ready for its final change of form, 
the tiny creature presses its antenne against 
the rock or shell or whatever else it has se- 
lected for a support. A cement insoluble in 
water exudes, glueing it fast, and here it re- 
mains during the rest of its life. It soon casts 
its skin, and with it parts with the bivalve 
shell, which bad before protected it, and with 
the eye, for which it bas no further use; and 
assumes the shape in which I now see it. 

In his “ Evenings at the Microscope,” Gosse 
says, “I have in one of my tanks a fine large 
Barnacle, which for several days past, bas 
been at intervals throwing out from the ori- 
fice of its shell dense clouds of atoms, which 
form compact columns reaching from the ani- 
mal to the surface of the water. One of these 
cloudy columns, when examined with a lense, 
is seen to be composed of thousands of danc- 
ing creatures, resembling Water-fleas. They 
maintain a vivacious motion, and yet at the 
same time keep their association and the gen- 
eral form of the column.” 

These tiny creatures are not more than 
one-hundredth of an inch in length, and to- 


completely barred the entrance as the oper. 
culum or door-plate of the original owner, 

The crabs are a very interesting class, vary, 
ing greatly in size and shape. There are fey 
more curious objects than a collection of thegg 
animals, such as may be found in manyg 
our larger museumsof natural history. 
belong to the great class of Crustacea, so calle 
because their bodies are covered with a 
shelly crust, which is mainly composed of og. 
bonate of lime. The division of this clagg tp 
which the crabs belong is distinguished 
having the eyes set upon foot stalks, wh 
can be elevated or withdrawn at pleasure, J 
picked up on the beach, on this same 
sion, several small univalve shells, which were 
tenanted by hermit crabs. One of these wag 
about the size of a filbert, and another of 
hickory nut. These were dropped into 4 
bottle of sea-water and brought to my home 
When such a shell is touched, the crab im. 
mediately retreats to the inner apartments 
and folds his claws over his body to preven 
admission. But on looking at the bottle, after 
it had remained for some time undisturbed] 
was pleased to notice that both of the litth 
occupants had come to the doorway, outof 
which their legs and arms were extended; 
their long antenne were gently waving, an 
a pair of black eyes on each were elevated a 
foot-stalks of considerable length. 

A subsequent examination of one of them 
eyes under a microscope, showed that minute 
as it was, (not larger than the head of the 
smallest pin), it was a very complex orgat, 
composed of bundreds of separate eyes com- 
pacted together, each with six sides, like the 
cells of a honey-comb. 

The shelly cover of the hermit crab is co 
fined to the legs and fore-part of the 
the hinder-part being soft and destitute 
this protection, this renders it necessary fir 
it to take refuge in the deserted shells whith 
are always to be found in the places it fe 
quents. The end of the body is furnishel 
with two strong hooks which enable itt 
hold so firmly to its chosen home, that if om 
attempts to draw it out by seizing one of th 
large claws in front, the claw will be tom 
away from the body before that will relit 
quish its bold. 

The crabs bave five pair of legs, which an 


the same month of repeating the visit, in com-|tally unlike, in shape and appearance, the|jointed like those of insects. The front lg 


pany with a scientific friend who bad for 
many years made a special study of the in- 
habitants of the sea; and who was good- 
natured enough to freely answer the numer- 
ous questions put to him by one who, with 
little knowledge, bad considerable curiosity ; 
I propose blending in the remaining papers 
of this series the information gained on both 
occasions. I hope, however, to keep in mind, 
that a reader who has neither the object be- 
fore him, nor drawings to illustrate it, cannot 
be expected to feel a tithe of the interest 
awakened in an explorer by the evidences he 
meets with of that wondrous skill and crea- 
tive power which has produced the myriad 
forms of life, and enables his creatures to find 
sustenance and perform their allotted func- 
tions. 

As I walked along the shore, during my 
visit of Second month 16th, I picked a large 
spiral shell, a specimen of the pear-shaped 
species described in Rambles No. 3, page 274, 
but it was so overgrown with other products 
of the sea, that scarcely any part of the orig- 
inal gurface was visible. Much of the outside 


parent Barnacle, or the form they eventually 
assume after they have put aside the giddi- 
ness of youth and become settled and sta- 
tionary. 

There are several species of Barnacles, some 
of which grow to a great size. Those before 
me are young ones, not larger than a small 
pea; but one sort found in South America, 
attains a height of 5 or 6 inches, and a diame- 
ter of 3 or 4. It is hewn from the rocks on 
which it grows, and when boiled eaten like 
the common crab, which it is said to resemble 
in flavor. Another species is found as a para- 
site, burrowing into the skin of the whale. 
Barnacles attach themselves to almost any 
solid substance they can find in the sea—the 
bottoms of ships, pieces of timber, sbells, 
rocks, &c. 

Among the tenants of my old spiral shell, 
one of the most important was a hermit crab, 
who had taken possession of the interior 
chambers, where his tender body, unpro- 
tected by shelly covering of its own, was 
safely housed, while the broad and formidable 
claws in front, when folded down, almost as 


are generally much larger than the othem 
and form the chief instruments of attack aa 
defence. The second piece of this leg bass 
long and strong process which extends asi 
as the tip of the first piece, and is armed onthe 
inner side with hard pointed teeth. Again# 
this the first portion of the leg clasps, ani 
this forms tbe claw or pincer which in the 
larger crabs and lobsters is quite a formidable 
weapon. 

Crabs are voracious animals, and live prit 
cipally on animal matter, whether living 
dead ; although some species partake of vege 
table food. They have been called the sear 
engers of the sea. As they are hardy gné 
feed freely, they form interesting inmates 
salt-water aquaria. J. W. 


It is far beyond the capacity of any one 
measure the varying degree with which 
are visited and enlightened of the Lor¢ 
through the blessed in-shining and immediat 
grace and favor of His Spirit of Truth, where 
with He enlightens every man that comet 
into the world; but it is most good, encour 
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sgidg and right, to believe that He sends no 
gutward preacher anywhere, where none of his 
pure saving light before hath shone. 


the Teens—a Talk With Boys and Girls, 
BY JAMES M. LUDLOW. 


What do you think is the most important 
time of life? Boys will probably answer, 
When we go to business, or to college. Girls 
will say, When we go out into society, or get 
married. But I think it is when you are go- 
ing into your teens. © 

Siew that it does not seem so to most 

ople, for boys and girls are more unnoticed 
at that age than at any other. You are not 
go interesting just now as you have been, or 
willbe. Your time of blossoms has gone ; but 

our fruit time has not come. 

The Jews regarded this age as the turning- 

int in life. Until the boy had passed 
twelve, he was called a child; after that, a 
man. He must then learn his trade, put on 
the phylacteries, begin to study the Talmud 
or holy books, be called to account for break- 
ing any of the laws of worship, take the 
name of Ben Hattorah, or son of the law, 
and go up to the great feast at Jerusalem,— 
which was about equivalent to joining the 
Churcb. 

Now those old Jews were wise in making 
so much of the time of going into the teens. 
A portrait painter once told me that a 
picture of a child younger than twelve would 
not be apt to look like him as he became a 
man; but that one taken after that age 
would show the settled outline of features 
which even the wrinkles of old age would 
not crowd out. A great writer, who has bad 
much to do with educating boys, says: 
“The later life of a man is much more like 
what be was at school than what he was at 
college.” 

A Swedish boy, a tough little knot, fell out 
of the window, and was severely hurt; but, 


with clenched lips, he kept back the cry of 


in. The king, Gustavus Adolphus, who 
saw him fall, prophesied that that boy would 


After the melted iron is poured into theljacceptable to our great Creator, but that 
mould, it is left for a while that it may take|which is produced by the motions of his own 
shape. But the first few moments are the|Spirit. And though it hath pleased Christ 
most important; for then the surface of the|the Head of the Church, to raise up, qualify, 
great iron globule, whicb comes into contact |and send forth, able ministers amongst us, 
with the damp sand of the mould, is cooled,}whose labors and ministration of the -free 
and the shape is set. The time after that|gospel of Christ have been and are truly ser- 
serves to harden the metal, not to change its|viceable; yet the growth and preservation of 
form. Life in this world is the mould in which jevery individual in true religion, can only be 
our souls are shaped for eternity ; and thejeffected by every one deriving his spiritual 
first years after we have begun to think for|supplies and abilities from the root of Divine 
ourselves, to feel the pressure of right and/|life; as Christ himself, when personally on 
wrong, to determine duty or indulgence,—|earth declared, “As the branch cannot bear 
these first years have more to do with the/|fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine: no 
making of us than all the rest. more can ye, except ye abide in me.” Let us 

Have you been in the Adirondack woods ?|therefore evince our belief in, and dependence 
If so, you remember that your guide, when|upon, this inward instruction, this source of 
he came to the rapids in the stream, did not/jall right religious qualification, by a diligent 
dash carelessly down it. He stopped the|attendance of our meetings for worship, and 
cranky little craft, balanced the boat, got a|by a watchful patient waiting therein for di- 
sure grip on his paddle, then let her drift|vine succor, not only on the First, but on 
slowly toward the centre of the narrow|other days of the week. And as there has 
sluice until the skiff's nose was in the smooth|been a salutary discipline long established 
water which shows tbat there it is deepest.|amongst us; for the preservation and edifica- 
Then, with eye and nerve and muscle all|tion of the body in love; and for the clearing 
working together; he kept her head on, just |of the reputation of our religious Society from 
so, and you shot down the rock-strewn stream |the scandal, which might arise from the dis- 
as swiftly and as safely as a water-snake. Ask jorderly walking of any professing with us; 
your guide why he was so careful at the be-|we entreat you to consider, that as we all 
ginning, and be will tell you that if be starts |should join in reverent worship of our com- 
the boat right he can keep ber right; but|}mon Father and Creator; so should we all 
the twisting waters would be too much for|unite in a religious care and oversight one of 


him if he did not‘have ber safely in hand at 
the word “Go!” 

Boys and girls entering your teens, you are 
at the head of life’s rapids. Your craft is 
already catching the drift of strong desires, 
ambitions, passions. You feel them. They 
almost affright you sometimes. Have no 
anxiety except to aim at the very centre of 
what is right, at the purposes which are 
deepest and purest. Knit the nerves of your 
strongest resolution. Vow to yourself, and 
to God, who will help you. Then away down 
life’s stream !—Condensed from S. S. Times. 


Friends! high and holy is the profession 


which we are making to the world. Many 


make a man for an emergency. And so he|who do not openly profess with us, are yet 
did; for he became the famous General/persuaded in their consciences that the Jn- 
Bauer. ward Principle which we, according to the 

A woman fell off a dock in Italy. She was|Holy Scripture, hold forth to the world, is 
fat and frightened. No one of a crowd of| Truth, though the cross stands in the way of 
men dared jump in after her; but a boy|their public avowal of it. May none of us 





another for our mutual good; for indeed, 
“ Happy is that people, that is in such a case: 
yea, happy is that people, whose God is the 
Lord.” 

And, dear Friends, as there are great com- 
motions on the earth, dissensions and ani- 
mosities among men, and revolutions in States 
and Kingdoms, let none of us be drawn by a 
party spirit to meddle with matters, which 
are unsuitable for the peaceable followers of 
the Prince of Peace; who declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world ; but let us all 
be gratefully sensible of, and thankfully com- 
memorate, the gracious dealings and merciful 
interposition of the Lord our God ; who hath 
extended his protection to us, though widely 
separated in our different allotments, and 
hath preserved us a religious body, united in 
faith and principle. May this precious unity 
and spiritual fellowship increase amongst us, 
by our living and believing in Christ, and by 


struck the water almost as soon as she, and 
managed to keep her up until stronger hands 
got hold of her. Everybody said the boy 
was very daring, very kind, very quick, but 


\ being justified by Him, who is the Author 
act as enemies to the cross of Christ, and be/and Finisher of all true faith. 


stumbling-blocks in the way of sober and un-| Many are the different opinions as to re- 
prejudiced inquirers, hurting and hindering, ligion in the world: let it not suffice us, dear 
by our outward appearance and practice, the| Friends, that by education and tradition we 


also very reckless, for he might have been|success of that cause which we are called to|are taught to believe that the principles which 


drowned. That boy was Garibaldi; and, if|espouse and promote. 


you will read his life, you will find that these 
were just his traits all through. 

A German boy was reading a novel. Right 
in the midst of it be said to himself: “ Now, 
this will never do. I get too much excited 
over it. I can’t study so well after it.” So 
he flung the book out into the river. He was 
Fichte, a great German philosopher. 

There was a New England boy, who built 
himself a booth down at the rear of bis 
father’s farm, in a swamp, where neither the 
boys nor the cows would disturb him. There 
he read heavy books, like Locke “On the 
Human Understanding,” wrote compositions, 
watched the balancing of the clouds, reveled 
in the crash and flash of the storm, and tried 
to feel the nearness of God who made all 
things. He was Jonathan Edwards. 


: , 7 we profess, are no other than the doctrines of 
And as we have received information of the| Christ ; let us show forth the soundness of our 


removal of many faithful Friends from the/faith by our works: let us diligently wait for 
field of labor, we greatly desire that the rising |and feel after that Divine virtue which renews 
generation may lay it to heart, and come up/the inward strength, and qualifies for every 
with unreserved dedication of soul to the sup-|¢o0d word and work. 
port and promotion of the cause of vital Chris-|" In the fresh renewing of gospel love, we 
tianity, according to their several gifts and|commend you to the Grace of our Lord Jesus 
measures ; not only by promulgating its salu-|(hrist, the alone Preserver of men; beseech- 
tary and blessed doctrines and precepts, but|ing you, in the words of the apostle, “That 
by being also living examples of their boly|ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
influence on the whole conduct and conversa-|ye are called, with all lowliness and meek- 
tion : as becomes a people believing in the in-| ness, with long-suffering, forbearing one an- 
ward and spiritual appearance of Christ. other in love, endeavoring to keep the unity 
We hold that there is no need, no absolute|of the spirit in the bond of peace.”—London 
necessity, that any man should teach us our} Fpistle of 1790. 
religious duties, but as the same anointing —~-—_ 
which taught the primitive believers, teacbeth| When all flesh is silent before the Lord, 
us. We hold that no offering in worship is|then doth He speak and work. 
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A Good Man. 


About twelve and a half years ago Bishop 
Taylor held some meetings in the Hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Bow 
Bazaar, and among others who were con- 
verted under his preaching was a West In- 
dian named Nathaniel Martin. He could 
read and write a very little, and ranked un- 
mistakably among the humble poor. He at 
once enrolled himself among the little Meth- 
odist flock, but brought with him no wealth, 
no learning, no social influence, no special 
gifts as a worker. His language was simple, 
his style quaint, and bis manner marked with 
the peculiarities of his race. He set out in 
the Christian race, leaving the world and all 
its entanglements behind him, and for more 
than twelve long years kept steadily on his 
way, without once halting or once turning 
aside, until he reached the goal and grasped 
the prize which had been set before him. 
The funeral of this obscure man was the 
largest which the officiating minister had 
ever seen in Calcutta. The whole church 
seemed moved by his death, and every one 
seemed to feel a sense of personal loss in his 
removal. The next evening one who had 
been his pastor for many years was asked to 
pay a brief tribute to his memory. 

In the first place, be said, he bad known 
the departed brother eleven years, bad seen 
him constantly, had known him to be sorely 
tried, and yet had never seen him otherwise 
than happy. 

In the next place, he never grumbled. No 
matter who else might be discontented, he 
had never once been known to “murmur.” 
He was too intent upon the race set before 
him to pause to give utterance to complaints, 
or waste time in seeking redress. 

He never spoke an ill word of any one. 
“During all these eleven years,” said the 
speaker, “I have never heard him speak an 
ill word of any man or woman, and this is 
more than I can say of any other six persons 
whom I have known in this city.” 

His life was worth more to the Church 
than could be expressed in words or figures. 
His character stood at its highest where he 
was best known. In the midst of the rough, 
jostling crowd on the jetties, where bis duties 
kept him closely engaged for twelve hours 
every day, he maintained the same consistent 
Christian life as in the sanctuary or the quiet 
of his home. All who knew him there be- 
lieved in him. In his person Christianity 
was daily held up before the gaze of hun- 
dreds, and to the last he was equal to the 











severe demand which his surroundings im- 
posed upon him. 

Such a man could not live in vain. He 
had done much in his own way, and had ac- 
complished much good. 

Among other things it might bo said that 
a proposal of his led to the commencement 
of the vast work which is now carried on in 
connection with the Seamen’s Coffee Rooms. 
At the approach of the Christmas of 1874 
he proposed to have early coffee served out 
in the old tabernacle in Zig-Zag Lane, and 
promised to go in person and gather in 
sailors from Flagg Street, if certain ladies 
would prepare the coffee. “If you start 
them off with a cup of hot coffee,” he said, 
“they may be kept from drink all day long.” 
The proposal was acted upon, and the ex- 
periment proved a great success, and from 
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that humble beginning all this great Coffee 
Room work has grown. ‘Truly may it be 
said that a good man’s works follow him long 
after he goes to his rest. 

Happy is the Church which numbers the 
bumble and faithful poor among its member- 
ship, and which knows how to value their 
worth. They are one of God’s peculiar 
treasures, and are chosen by Him to be 
specially enriched by faith.—The Indian 
Witness. 





Selected. 

HILDA SPINNING. 

Spinning, spinning, by the sea, 
I] the night! 

On a stormy, rock-ribbed shore, 
Where the north winds downward pour, 
And the tempests fiercely sweep 
From the mountains to the deep, 
Hilda spins beside the sea, 

All the night! 


Spinning, at her lonely window, 
By the sea! 

With her candle burning clear, 

Every night of all the year, 

And her sweet voice crooning low 

Quaint old songs of love and woe, 

Spins she at her lonely window 
By the sea. 


On a bitter night in March, 
Long ago, 
Hilda, very young and fair, 
With a crown of golden hair, 
Watched the tempest raging wild, 
Watched the roaring sea—and smiled— 
Through that woeful night in March, 
Long ago! 


What, though all the winds were out 
In their might? 
Richard’s boat was tried and true; 
Staunch and brave his hardy crew ; 
Strongest he to do or dare. 
Said she, breathing forth a prayer, 
“ He is safe, though winds are out 
In their might.” 


But, at length, the morning dawned 
Still and clear ; 

Calm, in azure splendor, lay 

All the waters of the bay; 

And the ocean’s angry moans 

Sank to solemn undertones, 

As, at last, the morning dawned 
Still and clear! 


With her waves of golden hair 
Floating free, 

Hilda ran along the shore, 

Gazing off the waters o’er; 

And the fishermen replied : 

“ He will come in with the tide,” 

As they saw her golden hair 

Floating free ! 


Ah! he came in with the tide, 
Came alone! 
Tossed upon the shining sands, 
Ghastly face and clutching hands, 
Seaweed tangled in his hair, 
Bruised and torn his forehead fair— 
Thus he came in with the tide, 
All alone! 


Hilda watched beside her dead 
Day and night. 

Of those hours of mortal woe 

Human ken may never know; 

She was silent, and his ear 

Kept the secret, close and dear, 

Of her watch beside her dead, 
Day and night! 


What she promised in the darkness,” 
Who can tell ? 

But upon that rock-ribbed shore 
Burns a beacon evermore ; 

And, beside it, all the night, 
Hilda guards the lonely Tight, 

Though what vowed she in the darkness 
None may tell! 


Spinning, spinning by the sea, 
All the night! 
While her candle, gleaming wide 
O’er the restless, rolling tide, 
Guides with steady, changeless ray, 
The lone fisher up the bay— 
Hilda spins beside the sea, 
Through the night. 









































Fifty years of patient spinning 
By the sea! 
Old and worn, she sleeps to-day, 
While the sunshine gilds the bay; 
But her candle shining clear 
Every night of all the year, 
Still is telling of her spinning 
By the sea! 



























































NIGHT. 

Fades from the west, the farewell light 

Flung backward by the setting sun, 
And silence deepens as the night 

Steals, with its solemn shadow, on! 
Gathers the soft, refreshing dew, 

On springing grass and flowret stems— 
And lo! the everlasting blue 

Is radiant with a thousand gems! 


Not only doth the voiceful day, 

Thy loving kindness, Lord! proclaim— 
But night, with its sublime array 

Of worlds, doth magnify thy name! 
Yea—while adoring seraphim 

Before thee bend the willing knee, 
From every star a choral hymn 

Goes up unceasingly to thee! 








































































Day unto day doth utter speech, 
And night to night thy voice makes known; 
Through all the earth, where thought may reach, 
Is heard the glad and solemn tone; 
And worlds beyond the furthest star 
Whose light hath reached the human eye, 
Catch the loud anthem from afar 
That rolls along immensity ! 


O, holy Father! mid the calm 

And stillness of this evening hour, 
We, too, would lift our solemn lm 

To praise thy goodness and thy power; 
For over us, as over all, 

Thy tender mercies shall extend, 
Nor vainly shall the contrite call 

On thee, our Father and our Friend. 


Kept by thy goodness through the day, 
Thanksgiving to thy name we pour: 
Night o’er us, with its fears—we pray 
Thy love to guard us evermore! 
In grief, console—in gladness, bless— 
In darkness, guide—in sickness, cheer— 
Till, in the Saviour’s righteousness, 
Before the throne our souls appear! 

























For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Gather the Fragments—No. 29. 


One of the most effective ways of discour 
aging a tale-bearing spirit is to manifest no 
interest in recitals of that character. A cer 
tain amount of sympathy in the listener is 
almost essential to encourage a speaker who 
is narrating any incident or giving any it 
formation, however valuable and suitable. It 
is a hopeless task to keep up a conversation 
with one with whom we have no common 
topics of interest; while almost any one will 
be stimulated to exertion by finding others 
really interested in what they are saying. 

At a Quarterly Meeting where I was pre 
sent, some advice was given on the subject of 
tale-bearing, referred to in one of our Queries. 
One of the Friends who spoke, mentioned an 
incident in his own experience which illus- 
trates the preceding remark. Whena youn 
man, he was sawing wood under the shed, 
when some one related to bim a rumor un- 
favorably affecting the character of a neigh- 
bor. He dropped his saw, went into the 
house, and told it to the friends with whom 
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he was living. The dear old man friend For “ The Friend.” | picturesque, but it would certainly not be 
went quietly on with his reading; and the What is Education ? pleasant. 
dear friend, his wife, went on with her knit- ” se ea j 
ting and neither of them said a word. He Education is the discipline of the intel- For ‘The Friend.”” 
sdded, “I left the room feeling very cheap,|lect, the establishment of principles and the) Selected from the writings of William Penn 
and went back to my work.” regulation of the heart.”—Noah Webster. and other early Friends. 

Tho tender mercies of the Lord are over all| |“ There is a time for the eye to dwell on 





It has been too much so in every age of 
the world that some people have looked 
more outwardly than inwardly; they have 
looked at Christ Jesus as at a distance, when 
He is near to them. It is a necessary 
doctrine and testimony to be preached to 
the world in our day and age, that people 
should be mindful of the inward voice of 
Christ to their souls; that when He speaks, 
they might hear; and when He knocks, they 
might open to Him. Now the way to obtain 
Christ to be the beloved of our souls, must 





his works, and though He sometimes permits the ee ee ” 
bis faithful children to be severely tried and 8 on earth, alr, ee alan ohn tee ye y; 
to suffer much, yet He often opens a way of| there 1s a time to 00 into the faces of our 
for them in the hour of extremity. fellow beings, the bright and laughing face 
oye shown in the experience of a Friend|°" the sad and sorrowing one; there is a 
whom I met with some years ago, while at-|time, too, for silent looking inward into the 
ning North Carolina Yearly Mentig. Duron! and ths no gn fnetion a 
ing the gs bo nage arg rhe metres ks cineatinn in its i e and true ie 
scripted and taken from pares to - oddvanen fetus aie’ & & 
Si ds oe bla lah on cutter dea aoe “ Knowledge does not comprise all which is 
than desert his principles. On one occasion, | Contained in the large term of education. The) be from an inward inclination in our souls: 
the soldiers were ordered to run him through | feelings are to be disciplined ; the passionsare| _ must mind it there. There He stirs: 
with their bayonets, if he persisted in refus-|t0 be restrained ; true and worthy motives|there his power reaches; there his spirit 
ing to obey military orders. He said, he re- are to be inspired ; a profound religious feel-| comes; there He is revealed, as the prophet 
membered how Friends in olden times had|ing is to be instilled, and pure morality incul-| .oiq of old. Let us ask this question with 
sometimes been relieved in the hour of ex-|cated under all circumstances.”—Daniel| ty, prophet: To whom is the arm of the 
tremity, and was wondering whether it would| Webster. . _|Lord revealed? This Jesus, have you known 
be 80 now—when he saw the captain of the| | “1 call a complete and generous education! Him? Are you acquainted with Him? Do 
troop running towards them, who ordered that which fits a man to perform justly, skill-| you know his revealings to your souls? I 
the men to let him alone. fully and magnanimously all the offices, both| oan not tell, says one; how doth He appear? 
When at Edenton, N. C., some years ago,|Public and private. * * * Inflamed with) how is he revealed? He comes by his spirit, 
incompany with a friend who was engaged|® Study of learning and the admiration of by his light and truth, into thy heart; and 
in religious service, we called on an old col-| Virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living| when He comes, the first work He doth He 
ored man named Abraham Paxton, then in|t0 be brave men, and worthy patriots, dear! qiscovers thy sin, and reproves thee for it. 
bis 85th year. He had been a slave till liber-|t0 God and famous to all ages." —John Milton.| yoy that know the Lord Jesus Christ, it may 
ated by the war—but always well-treated as} “We sbould learn the impossibility of) pe said of you, that He is revealed in you 
a trusted servant. His children now cared equality among men; the good which arises) ang He is visiting you. Therefore, whenever 
forhim and his wife; so that bis wants a .|from their inequality ; the compensating cir-| }¢ ig revealed to you, do as the spouse did of 
peared to be well supplied, and his room CUmstances in different states and fortunes ;| old —seek after Him, open the door of your 
looked neat and comfortable. the honorableness of every man who i8 hearts to Him, and let Him in; for He stands 
He said to us: “I often think of that pas-| Worthily filling his appointed place in society| there as was hinted of old “Open to me 
sage, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of Heaven however humble; the proper relations of my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled, 
and the righteousness thereof, and all things|P0or and rich, governor and governed ; the) fo, my head is filled with dew and my locks 
necessary shall be added unto you.’ Itseems| "ature of wealth and mode of its circulation ;| with the drops of the night.” This implies 
like lam mighty low as to strength, but the the difference between productive and unpro- that Christ waits upon the children of men 
rinciple within me is as young as ever. [| ductive labor ; the relation of the products|;, tho night of their darkness and unregen- 
Se had to pass through many deep waters|0f the mind and hand. * * * The mean-|o.905 When the apostle John wrote unto 
and trials, since I undertook to fight the good ing of ‘civilization’ its advantages and the churches of Asia, he told them that 
fight. I bad a mighty religious old mother, |dangers; the meaning of the term ‘refine-| Christ stands at the door and knocks, “If 
—and though I was wild in my youth, yet|ment’; the possibility of possessing refine- any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
what she said followed me through life, and; ment in a low station and of losing it ina high| 7 will come in to him, and will sup witb bim, 
I never lost it.” one ; and above all the significance of almost|,4q he with me.’ Thus we see how the 
In allusion to his lengthened life, and how |¢very act of man’s life in its ultimate opera- prophets and apostles do concur in their 
happy a thing it would be to be released from | tion upon himself and others, so thoroughly, testimony. 
the troubles of this world, and taken to enjoy | that to introduce change would be as difficult} When our Saviour was to leave the world 
the rest which remains for the people of God ;/88 to alter the mutiplication table.”—John| He said to his disciples for their comfort, 
he intimated, that when such thoughts arose, | Ruskin. “ Nevertheless I tell you the truth, it is expe- 
he turned his mind from them, and endeav-| Winona, Ohio, 3d mo. 23d, 1886. dient for you that I go away: for if 1 go not 
ored to rest satisfied with the Divine will, 


away, the Comforter will not come unto you. 
saying, “The Wise Man knows better than I! A modern house is not as picturesque an) But if I depart, I will send Him to you: and 


do when it is the best time for me to bejobject as an ancient castle; but, when it|I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
taken from this world.” |comes to a question.of household conveni-| another Comforter, that he may abide with 
This good old man endeavored to encourage ences and of daily living, the ancient castle] you forever, even the Spirit of truth, whom 
usin the work in which we were engaged,|/must yield the palm to the modern house./the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
saying in substance, that the laborer does his|There are those who are forever lamenting|Him not, neither knoweth Him. But ye 
work and sees no fruit, yet the seed may/|the disappearance of some picturesque relic,|know Him, for he dwelleth with you and 
spring up afterwards when he knows nothing|landmark, or custom of the good old times, as/shall be in you.” As in the revelations, it 
of it. So the minister may labor among the|if the foundations of civilized life were being| was recommended to the seven churches in 
people and see no fruit, and be discouraged|undermined. But picturesque relics of the} Asia, to hear what the spirit said unto the 
and goaway. But his part is to do what is|past are like picturesque ancient castles—|churches; so now we are all to hear what 
set before him, and the Lord will certainly|very good to look at and admire, but very|the spirit saith to the churches and to our 
do his part of the work. oor to live in. We of the present have to|/souls. The way whereby God discovers his 
It is refreshing to meet with those who five in the present; and we have the present| mind to man is twofold—without and within 
have had little advantages as to social posi-|to live in. And that is a thing to be devoutly|—the Holy Scriptures without, and the Holy 
tion or outward education, yet have known|thankful for. To be sent back to live in the|Spirit within. We may learn from the 
the work of Grace in their own hearts, and|past would be as much of a hardship to any Scriptures what a veil there hath been over 
by it have been made wise in those things|one of us as to be condemned to live in an|the understandings of the children of men, 
which pertain to salvation. J. W. |ancient castle, and compelled at nightfall to/that they could not see the glory of God. 
++ climb a ladder of ivy to a roofless bedroom,| But his arm is not shortened that it can not 

Temptations are instructions when resisted.|by the light of the moon. That might be|save. No, it is our iniquities that have 
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separated between us and our God. Then 
there is a further discovery made to us from 
within, the spirit of the Lord convinceth us 
of sin, and shows us effectually that it is our 
sins that have made a breach between God 
and us, and have provoked Him to hide his 
face from us, and to shut up his bowels 
against us. Therefore let us turn our minds 
inward, for God is a spirit and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. CHRISTIAN OMUNDSON. 
New Sharon, Iowa, 3d mo. 13th, 1886. 


Nothing thaws the frozen ground more 
quickly than the warm rains of spring ; noth- 
ing will thaw a frozen beart like the warm 
rains of a Christian sympathy that can weep 
for the sins, as well as for the woes, of others. 
Nearly ten years ago, a minister was invited 
to address the inmates of a home for those 
who bad been saved out of an infamy worse 
than death. As he rose to his feet, and saw, 
upturned to his, a hundred faces marred by 
the blight of lost innocence, a great wave of 
emotion surged over his soul, and he found 
himself unable to utter a word. Fora mo- 
ment he faced his audience; then he bowed 
his head on the reading-desk with a great sob. 
During that moment’s hush all held their 
breath, wondering at his silence. When he 
bowed his bead to hide his tears, the strong 
wave of emotion surged from his heart to 
theirs, and in a few seconds, while yet no 
word had been uttered, nothing could be 
heard but the sobs of those bewailing their 
lost innocence. That wordless sermon was, 
in its results, the most effective sermon that 
had ever been preached in that institution. 
The sympathetic tenderness of that minister 
had done more than his logic could have done. 
That feeling of sympathetic tenderness it was 
that stirred the heart of the weeping prophet 
of Judab when the cry burst forth: “Ob that 
mine head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my peo- 
ple !”—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Washing of Embankments.—Considerable 
difficulty is sometimes experienced from the 
washing by rains, of newly made embank- 
ments before vegetation bas had time to cover 
the fresh earth and bind it together by its 


roots. A French engineer recommends to 
sow the earth with poppy-seed, which quickly 
germinates and rapidly develops its roots. 
If we remember correctly, years ago, it was 
in contemplation to sow the banks of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, in this 
country, with Canada thistles for a similar 
object. -In such cases, it is important to con- 
sider whether the plant thus introduced may 


not prove a serious injury to the farmers of 


the adjacent districts. 

Glass-blowing.—It is reported thata French 
firm have discovered a process of blowing 
glass, which will render the use of the mouth 
unnecessary. The attempts heretofore made 
in that direction have not been successful. 
It is said that cases have been known in 
which men who had long pursued the busi- 
ness, have had their cheeks worn so thin 
that they bave actually cracked. 

Gas for Illumination.—Ordinary illuminat- 
ing gas is obtained by the destructive distilla- 
tion, at a red-heat, of oil, rosin, the volatile 
part of bituminous coal and similar sub- 
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stances. After being purified, it consists of a 
mixture of different compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, and the illuminating power 
depends on its richness in carbon. Hydrogen, 
itself, burns with a flame almost invisible, 
although it gives out an intense degree of 
beat; and the more it predominates the less is 
the light. 

The water-gas which has been introduced 
of latter times, is made by the decomposition 
of the vapor of water (steam) in contact 
with anthracite coal at a white heat. The 
carbon of the coal combines with the oxygen 
of the water, making carbonic-oxide; and 
the hydrogen of the water is set free. It is, 
therefore,a mixture of carbonic-oxide and by- 
drogen gases, both of which burn with little 
light. To fit it for illumination, petroleum, 
or other carbonaceous material is added; or 
the heat resulting from its combustion is 
made to render some substance luminous by 
raising it to a white heat. It can be made 
more cheaply than ordinary illuminating gas, 
but is liable to this objection, that the car- 
bonic-oxide which it contains, is a deadly 
poison, even when much diluted, and a very 
treacherous one, because it has so little odor 
that it may gradually become disseminated 
in a room without attracting attention. 

Strength of Granite—In comparing the 
resisting power of New England granite and 
that from Minnesota, two inch cubes were 
taken and submitted to an increasing pres- 
sure until they were crushed. It required 
about 94,000 pounds to crush a cube of Min- 
nesota granite, and about 60,000 pounds to 
crush one of New England granite. 

Purification of Water—Recent German re- 
searches show, that the purification of natu- 
ral waters is effected principally by plant and 
animal agencies. 

A Plague of Mice.—At intervals of a few 
years, the Brazilian colony of Lourenco suf- 
fers from a remarkable visitation of field- 
mice. These creatures, ordinarily not numer- 
ous, suddenly appeared, in 1876, in great 
numbers, and in a few days destroyed the 
fields of corn, potatoes, clover, oats, barley, 
gourds, pumpkins and even weeds, actually 
damaging houses to a considerable extent, 
and ruining furniture and clothing. The 
periodical occurrence of these plagues seems 
to be due to the chief food supply of the 
mice, the seeds of a bamboo-grass, which at 
regular intervals of six to thirty years ma- 
tures over a large territory and then disap- 
pears. The field-mice increase very rapidly. 
—Selected. 

Escape or Rescue from a Burning Building. 
—It ought to be generally understood that, 
whether in escaping from a burning building 
or endeavoring to rescue a person who has 
been unable to escape, the aim should be to 
keep the bead as low as possible, by stooping 
or crawling, as, although smoke is heavy, the 
purest and most easily respirable air will 
nearly always be found in the lower stratum 
of the atmosphere, near the floor or ground. 
Another point to note is that with the aid of 
a damp but not wet cloth, such as a blanket 
held over the head and face, but far enough 
from it, a considerable atmosphere may be 
carried around the head sufficient to last for 
some two or three mintes, if the precaution 
be taken of breathing as little as possible, 
and through the nose instead of the mouth ; 
the object being to avoid irritation of the 
larynx or air-passages, which would produce 


cough, and by emptying the lungs necessitatg 
deep breathing, with disastrous results. The 
blanket or cloth, if dampened, must not bg 
made sufficiently wet to generate steam, op 
the heat will have an exaggerated ¢ 
and the length of time during which respirg, 
tion is possible will be seriously abrid 
Great self-possession is the first essential 
condition of a successful exercise of cou 

in connection with fire. Every act must 
carefully though quickly thought out, ang 
the peril clearly understood and intelligep 
faced, or no good service for self or other 
can be successfully performed.— Lancet, 


Items. 


—Reason For Not Using Tobacco.—The editor of 
The Christian Advocate, after making some remarks 
on this subject, adds the following :— 

“Some persons, reading the foregoing 
may think the writer must love the weed hi 
For their benefit ‘we will give our experience! 
Like Charles Lamb, we did love it so much that 
‘we would do every thing but lay down life fori 
sake.’ But though its effects were most perniciom 
to health, the thing that compelled the decision 
renounce was the modest words of a pious woman 
to the writer, when he had been in the minishy 
three months: ‘I was asking my boy not to 7a 
and he said’: ‘Why the minister does!’ ‘We 
think a great deal of you, and I did not know what 
to say tohim.’ That was twenty-eight years ago 
At home and abroad, by day and night, we have 
often been lonely and sad, or have sat with the 
smoker and had the best cigars offered, but not 
once, except as the nicotine floated in some other's 
incense, has it defiled the temple of the body who 
hand pens these words.” 


—FPostal Savings-Banks.—Bills are before Con 
ress to authorize the reception of small savi 
iene to a few cents at a time, at each of the 6,00 
money-order post offices in the United States. The 
money so received is to be invested in United 
States bonds, and the interest, less expenses, is tobe 
aid to the depositors. One ofthe advantages claimed 
or this scheme, is a safe and convenient placed 
deposit for small sums, thus encouraging habitsof 
economy, and lessening the temptation to spend 
money in vicious or other unprofitable ways. It 
will also have the effect of identifying the pecuni 
interests of many thousands of the workmen of 
country with that of the general government, an 
thus furnish an additional barrier against the will 
schemes of those visionary philosophers who would 
encourage war between labor and capital. 

—Literary Discoveries.—Prof. A. Van Milli 
of Robert College, Constantinople, has published ia 
The Independent some additional results of the e& 
amination of the libraries of the East, now being 
made at the expense of a wealthy Greek merchatt, 
in order to find what manuscripts of ancient @ 
medizval date they may contain. 

In a monastery on the Island Halki, on ee 
of Marmora, among other manuscripts, were 
129 of Asop’s Fables, 7 Essays and 487 
tles of the famous rhetorician, Libanius, an 
Epistles of the Emperor Julian, several of which ate 
new. These epistles show the emperor’s love of 
literature and study, and contain many noble 
ments, which increase the regret that in the co 
of the age in which he lived, he should have takea 
the side of paganism. 


—Labor Troubles—The constantly succeeding 
strikes and conflicts between employers and el 
ployees in this country, although affecting buts 
small proportion of the whole business popula 
have awakened an unusual degree of public atter 
tion, and called forth various comments in the pub 
lic press. Among these one of the most valuable 
is, the need of enforcing a practical application of 
the rule of our Saviour that, “ Whatsoever ye w 
that men should do unto you, do ye even s0 
them.” Differences are almost always capable 
adjustment when such a spirit prevails, and without 
it, a very small thing may lead to endless co 
tention. 
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—Former Church Customs in Massachusetts. —Prior| holy countenance, to the unspeakable joy of|tendom to assert that, without the knowledge 


to 1833, when a change in the laws was made by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, every taxpayer 
was obliged to pay a yearly tax for the support of 
the Gospel. This tax was assessed the same way 
and collected by the same officer as any other town 
tax, as for school or highway. This money thus 
collected, if no objection was made by the taxpayers, 
was for the benefit of the first church established in 
the town, whatever its denomination. As most of 
the first churches were Congregational, that denomi- 
nation was practically the State Church. If there 
was any Other church in the town the taxpayer 
could designate in a prescribed legal way that he 
desired his tax to go to the benefit of that church, 
whatever denomination, and to that church his pay- 
ment went. But he must pay the tax for the sup- 

rt of the Gospel, whether he was Jew or infidel, 
Prinese or saloon-keeper. 

All the business now given to the trustees of the 
churches was done in town meeting. The town was 
the trustee. It voted and paid the minister’s salary. 
Among the other functions it annually appointed a 
Seating Committee, whose duty it was to re-seat the 
congregation in the church. This duty was usually 

iormed by putting families of like age and 
affinity together, grouping the older about the cen- 
ter and near the a“ the younger and less honor- 
able further away. The seating applied only to the 
heads of families. All the other members of fami- 
lies, except young children under ten or twelve 
years, were to sit in the gallery. 


—Human Sacrifices.—This custom appears still to 
linger in some _ of [ndia, as it is stated that the 
high priest of the Indian goddess, Kalee, in the dis- 
trict of Raipur, is to be tried for having made such 
an offering in commemoration of the birth of a son 
to the Rajah. 
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Some of the lectures delivered at Boston by 
Joseph Cook, during the past winter, furnish 
evidences of a similarity of view as to the 
essential points of practical religion, among 
those who have experienced its effects. Such 
evidences are encouraging to the true Chris- 
tian; and they are what we might reasonably 
expect to find; for it is the same Holy Spirit 
that works in the hearts of all to convert and 
save. Though the language we use in speak- 
ing of its operations and effects, may differ 
according to our training and surroundings ; 
yet it will often be found that the essential 
meaning is more nearly alike than would at 
first appear to be the case. 

In William Williams’ relation of his religi- 
ous experience, as described in “ The Friend” 
of Second month 20th, he says that, “ when 
burdened by the torments of a guilty con- 
science,” he turned to the Lord with a con- 
fession of his transgressions and the humble 

.cry, “Lord be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
hen thus humbled before the Lord, he was 
enabled to feel his goodness; and the secret 
language to his soul was,—“ that if I would 
forsake all, and serve Him in faithfulness and 
truth, and follow Him whithersoever He was 
leased to lead me, He would save my soul 
rom death.” “The conditions,” he says, 
“were pleasing to my view, and gladly did I 
embrace the opportunity, and sacrifice all to 
his holy will. J kept no part back; nothing 
was dear to mo at that time, in comparison 
with peace of mind. After this full surrender 
of all things into his holy hands, He was 


leased to remove my troubles, as He thought}ly unscriptural, it is violently unscientific, it 
st, and at times to show me the light of his|is contrary to the most sacred faith of Chris-|ings. One thousand 


my mind.” 

Joseph Cook’s 180th Lecture is largely de- 
voted to showing that this full surrender of 
self into the Lord’s bands, (of which William 
Williams speaks), is the essential condition of 
spiritual eninesion, and religious growtb. 

e illustrates this by a reference to the biog- 
raphy of Horace Bushnell, who was a teacher 
in Yale College at a time of religious awaken- 
ing there. His own mind was then in a state 
of doctrinal unrest; yet he desired not to 
stand in the way of the religious reformation 
of his own scholars. He paced up and down 
his room, meditating on his personal duty, 
and finally came to this proposition : “I have 
perfect confidence that there is a distinction 
between right and wrong; am I willing to 
throw myself over the line between the wrong 
and the right, toward the side of the right, 
and hereafter consecrate myself irrevocably, 
utterly, affectionately, to the following of the 
best religious light I possess.” On this, J. 
Cook remarks, “ The pillar of fire which led 
him into the promised land, was surrender to 
God, or to what he knew to be duty, and to 
the whole of it.” 

Similar in purport are the following de- 
tached sentences, taken from the same lec- 
ture. 

“ As we yield to God, so we receive illumi- 
nation from Him.” 

“ Humility, depending on God, a full, affec- 
tionate choosing of Him as both Saviour and 
Lord, these are the gates to peace.” 

“What are the results of total self-surrender 
to God, as known to universal, ethical experi- 


ence? Peace, spiritual illumination, hatred of 


sin, admiration of holiness, a strange new 


sense of the Divine presence, a feeling of 


union with God, a love of prayer.” 

That spiritual illumination follows submis- 
sion to God, is shown by the language of our 
Holy Redeemer, “ He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but sball have the light 
of life.” To those who receive Him, He still 
gives “power to become the sons of God.” 
Yet a measure of his divine Light “lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” even 
the rebellious—and this it is that shows them 
their sinful condition and leads to repentance. 
The same doctrine is involved in the expres- 
sion inthe Lecture, that “ prevenient grace in- 
spires that act of the will which leads to con- 
version.” 

In the 181st Lecture, J. Cook expresses the 
same views as those so clearly set forth by 
William Penn, as to the redemption of those 
who lived prior to the personal appearance 
on earth of our Saviour; and those who have 
been ignorant of his history. The Lecture 
says: “ Essential Christianity is as old as the 
creation. Isaiah’s declaration was and is al- 
ways and every where true: ‘Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return to the Lord and 
He will have mercy upon him, and to our 
God, and He will abundantly pardon.’ 
~ man will open the door’ of his heart, God 
will enter. 
the water of life freely. 

J. Cook quotes also the text, “ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
And he makes this comment: “It is extreme- 


»” 


joint-beirs with Christ. 


‘Whosoever will, let him take of 


of the historic Christ, the Holy Spirit has not 
sufficient material at its disposal to make 
itself efficacious in causing man to rise and 
open the door to Him who knocks for ad- 
mittance.” 

In like manner, William Penn expresses 
his belief,—* That the Spirit of God strove 
with men as well before Christ’s coming as 
since; and that some were led bywit before as 
well as since ; and, therefore, children of God; 
and if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and 
Not that we deny a 
pre-eminence to Christ’s visible coming, and 
the greater benefits that came into the world 
thereby; we sbould not be thought so to 
mean at any band; only this, that something 
of that Divine life, power, wisdom and right- 
eousness, that then so super-excellently ap- 
peared and broke forth, was revealed in all 
former ages, as mankind was in a capacity to 
receive it: wherefore the difference lay in the 
manifestations of the one thing necessary, 
and not in several things.” 


We have received a preliminary announce- 
ment of a Sanitary Convention to be beld in 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Health, on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of Fifth month. The object 
is, “To afford an opportunity for an expres- 
sion of opinion on matters relating to the 

ublic health and the discussion of methods 
ooking towards an advancement in the sani- 
tary condition of the Commonwealth and the 
prevention of sickness.” A list of twenty- 
nine subjects to be discussed is given in the 
circular, among which are Water supply, the 
Influence of Clothing and of Diet on Health, 
Ventilation, the Disposal of Slops and Refuse, 
Drainage, &c., &c. be public are invited to 
attend. Ifthe themes are wisely treated, the 
Convention may have the effect of diffusing 
a large amount of valuable information on 
subjects of an eminently practical nature. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Umsitep Srates.—On the 10th instant, in the Senate 
a bill admitting Washington Territory into the Union 
as a State, passed by a vote of 30 yeas to 13 nays. 

In the House, on the 7th instant, Representative 
Holman, of Indiana, called up the bill providing for 
the appointment of a commission to consist of six per- 
sons, to be appointed by the President, to inspect and 
report of the condition of Indians and Indian affairs. 
Ryan, of Kansas, offered an amendment directing the 
commission to negotiate with the Indians in the Indian 
Territory, for the purpose of setting apart to them lands 
in severalty, and opening the surplus lands to settle- 
ment. 

On the 8th, the bill granting the Kansas and Ar- 
kansas Railroad Company the right of way through the 
Indian Territory was passed—yeas 36, nays 3. 

The Apaches who surrendered to General Crook on 
the 29th ult., are to be sent to Fort Marion, at St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, as prisoners of war. 

A crowd of strikers in East St. Louis, on the after- 
noon of the 9th instant, went to the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad yards and persuaded the men at 
work there to leave their posts. Soon after, a freight 


* If| train passed along, guarded by eight deputy sheriffs, 


and at the Rroadway crossing it was saluted with yells 
and jeers. It is also said that two or three of the depu- 
ties were hit by stones, and that a pistol was fired. The 
deputies immediately fired into the crowd, killing four 
men and mortally wounding another man and a woman. 
The crowd fled in all directions, and the deputies also 
fled across the bridge to St. Louis, where they gave 
themselves up to the police, and were placed in custody. 

A fire in Lacrosse, Wisconsin, on the 6th instant, 
devastated ten blocks, destroying several large planing 
mills, lumber yards, a soap factory and eighty dwell- 
men were thrown out of employ- 
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ment, and four hundred persons made homeless. The|mand of either body which should be able to interpose 


loss on property is estimated at $800,000. 

Several of the ex-Aldermen of New York City, and 
James A. Richmond, President of the Broadway Sur- 
face Railroad Company, have been arrested for com- 
plicity in the Broadway Railroad franchise bribery. 

Three new Hoe presses of that firm’s latest patents 
are to be added to the equipment of the New York 
World, giving, as that journal states, a total capacity for 
turning out “3000 perfect copies of the World every 
minute, or over 180,000 complete copies of the World 

r hour, or 860,000 copies in two hours.” The circu- 
ation of the World on the 11th instant, ran up to 229,- 
280 copies, the highest yet reached. In three years 
the circulation has increased ten-fold. 

New York City now has over 10,000 liquor saloons. 
The number of places in which food can be bought is 
7197. 

The first elections under the local option law in Vir- 
ginia took place on the 10th inst., at Floyd Court House 
and Wytheville. At the first named place license car- 
ried the day. In the latter place the anti-liquor men 
were victorious by a small majority. 

An attorney of Clark county, Ga., declares that, since 
the Prohibition law went into effect, his criminal prac- 
tice has been reduced more than 50 per cent. 

It is reported from Portland, Oregon, that “ letters 
were received by the last Chinese mail by agents of the 
Six Companies, stating that an English, German and 
Chinese syndicate had entered into a contract with the 
Mexican Government, whereby the syndicate agreed to 
send 600,000 Chinese to Mexico within the next twelve 
months. The Mexican Government agrees to give 
each Chinaman twenty acres of land.” Sixty China- 
men left Portland last week for Mexico, and others are 
now preparing to leave. 

John Welsh, President of the Board of Finance of 
the Centennial Exhibition and ex-Minister to England, 
died on the 10th inst. He was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1805. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 414, 
which was 46 less than during the previous week, and 
23 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 205 were males and 209 females: 
54 died of consumption ; 47 of pneumonia ; 25 of diseases 
of the heart; 19 of debility; 16 of scarlet fever; 15 of 
convulsiuns; 14 of bronchitis; 13 of old age, and 12 of 
apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1124; 4’s, 126$; 3’s, 103; 
currency 6’s, 1274 a 137. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
9 7-16 cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was dull and weak at 7} cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet but steady. Sales of 4 cars good and 
choice winter bran, spot, at $16 a $16.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was sluggish and 
unsatisfactory, and prices were weak. Sales of 125 
barrels low grade Pennsylvania at $3.50; 125 barrels 
Ohio, clear, at $4.35; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5 
a $5.25; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; 125 bar- 
rels do. straight, at $4.50; 500 barrels do. patent, at $5 
a $5.25; and 200 barrels Wisconsin patent at $4.75. 
Rye-flour was steady at $3.45 a $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat options were not much in demand, 
and prices ruled steady, with No. 2 red closing as fol- 
lows: 4th mo. 90} cts. bid and 91} cts. asked; 5th mo., 
91} cts. bid and 91} cts. asked; 6th mo., 914 cts. bid 
and 92 cts. asked; 7th mo., 91% cts. bid and 92 cts. 
asked. Rye was nominal at 65 cts. for No. 2 Pennsy!l- 
vania. Corn options were rather stronger under light 
offerings, but demand was trifling. No. 2 mixed closed 
as follows: 4th mo., 46} cts. bid and 464 cts. asked; 
5th mo., 46} cts. bid, and 46§ cts. asked; 6th mo., 464 
cts. bid, 47 cts. asked; 7th mo., 46} cts. bid and 47} 
cts. asked. Car lots were scarce and firm. Oats options 

were a shade firmer, but quiet. No. 2 white closed as 
follows: 4th mo., 40 cts. bid and 40} cts. asked ; 5th 
mo., 39} cts. bid and 40 cts. asked; 6th mo., 39} cts. 
bid and 40} cts. asked ; 7th mo., 39} cts. bid and 40} cts. 
asked. Spot lots were in fair demand, and $c. higher 
under scarcity. 

Beef cattle closed unchanged, at 2} a 6 cts. 

Sheep were }c. higher, at 4 a 7} cts. 

Lambs were higher, at 4 a 8 cts. 

Hogs were active at 63 a 6§ cts. 

The arrivals were: beeves, 2200; sheep, 10,000; 


hogs, 5000. 

‘OREIGN.—On the 8th instant, Prime Minister 
Gladstone introduced into Parliament, his great pro- 
It proposes a Parlia- 
ment to sit in Dublin, to be composed of two orders, 


ject for Home Rule in Ireland. 


of voting separately on any occasion, and on the de- 




























a veto upon any measure for a limited time, either 
until the dissolution or for three years. They should 
have authority to levy taxes, customs, duties and excise, 
but not to issue coinage or legal tenders. The basis of 
representation to be a property qualification. Ireland 
to cease having a representation at Westminster. The 
proposition has created a profound sensation through- 
out the world. In England it has met with opposition 
from such leading Liberals as George Otto Trevelyan, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Hartington and Sir John 
Lubbock ; also by the leading English and Scotch press. 
Its passage by the British Parliament, at the present 
time, seems quite improbable. On the 12th instant it 
was stated that the Irish bill will be modified so as to 
include representation of Ireland at Westminster in 
ratio to the Irish contributions to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. A further amendment will be made, it is 
said, in the direction of extending the power of veto 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

The trial of Burns, Hyndman, Champion and Wil- 
liams, the Socialist leaders, on the charge of having 
incited the Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park riots, was 
concluded on the 10th instant. The jury rendered a 
verdict of not guilty, and the defendants were all dis- 
charged. The jury, however, said that they thought 
the language used by Burns, Champion and Hyndman 
at the time of the riots was highly inflammatory and 
worthy of severe condemnation. 

The glass makers of Belgium have increased the 
price of window glass one crown ($1.20) per 300 feet. 
The advance is general, and is necessitated by the 
enormous extra outlay needed to restore or repair the 
glass works destroyed or injured in all parts of the 
country during the recent strike. 

An official communication shows that the present 
diplomatic relations between France and Germany are 
excellent. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has telegraphed to 
the Porte his formal acceptance of the protocal limit- 
ing his governorship of Eastern Roumelia to five 
years. 

The King of Siam, on 2d mo. 5th, issued an edict 
abolishing slavery in his kingdom. Henceforth there 
can be no slaves in Corea, save those who voluntarily, 
because of poverty or otherwise, sell themselves; but 
the children of such are to be all freeborn. It is esti- 
mated that upwards of half of the population of the 
kingdom are slaves. Of this number many have 
deserted their masters and fled to the country districts, 
where they are successful farmers; but the system of 
slavery was such that even the son or grandson of a 
former master could legally seize the property of any 
slave or his descendant who had been at any time 
connected with his family. All this is now abolished. 


NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and with the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company, by which Friends at- 
tending our approaching YEARLY MEETING can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return from any 
station on the following railroads, at the rate of 2 cts. a 
mile each way, except that no such tickets will be issued 
at a less rate than 25 cts.; viz: Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Main Line, West Chester Branch, Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill Branch, and Schuylkill Valley Railroad ; 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, 
the Maryland, Central and Delaware Divisions and 
branches; United Railroads of New Jersey; West 
Jersey Railroad; Philadelphia and Erie Railroad ; 
Northern Central Railway; and the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad: also on the Railroads in Pennsyl- 
vania operated by the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Co.; and on-the New Jersey Central Division, ex- 
cept from New York, Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth 
and Trenton. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, for 
orders on the Ticket Agents, one of which must be de- 
livered to the agent when the ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above roads, that the bearer 
is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia and return at the 
rate of 2 cts. per mile. These tickets may be purchased 
from the 15th to the 23rd of Fourth month, both in- 
clusive, but they will be good until the 26th inclusive. 

Friends will please apply for the orders early, and 
in such way as to take as little as may be of J. Smed- 
ley’s time. 


PENNSYLVANIA or the READING system of railroads. 

















When they are to be forwarded by mail a 
I 2 cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. Friends 
who would sit and deliberate together, with the right|will please state whether they want tickets by the 














The attention of Friends visiting the city dy 
Yearly Meeting week, is called to the accommodati 
afforded by the Friends’ Institute, of which all, wh 
members of the Institute or not, are cordially invite 
to avail themselves. 

The Reading-rooms at No. 1316 Filbert St., in clog ” 
proximity to Broad St. Station, will be found 
venient for appointments or leaving of parcels, &,. 
while the tables, supplied with writing material, the 
daily papers and the best periodical literature, make 
the rooms a desirable resting place while waiting fq 
the trains, to which all are welcome during the week, 

By direction of the Board of Managers. 
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Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fyp. Pi 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 Subse 
in the second story of the central part of the 4 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished fog 
those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the at 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 

The Annual Meeting of the Temperance Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be 
held in the meeting-house on Twelfth street beloy 
Market, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 2lst,a E 
8 o’clock. ao 

All interested in the cause of temperance are invitel § — 
to attend. 

TaHomas ScATTERGOOD, 
Chairman Ex. Committee, 

The 23rd Annual Meeting of “The Association of *s 
Friends of Philadelphia and its Vicinity for the Relief 
of Colored Freedmen,” will be held in the Committee § 44 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on § aga 
Second-day, Fourth month 19th, 1886, at 8 P. M, by 

Friends generally are invited to attend. out 

WiLu1aM H. Harnes, Seerelary, ° thi 
ha 

The 17th Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Asso Qs 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will P 
be held in the Committee-room of Arch St. M an 
house, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth month pul 
1886, at 8 P. M. em 

Friends generally are invited to attend. act 

Ricnarp Cappury, Clerk 7 ho, 
hei 

WANTED—To place a lad of 17 (member of 8 § 
ciety of Friends) with an intelligent practical farmer, h 
where he can earn some wages and learn farming asa = 
trade. Inquire at Office of “Friend,” 116 N. Fourth let 
St., Philada. | 

oe a an 

Diep, at his home in Philadelphia, on the 6thdl § oe) 
First mo. 1886, WiLt1aM Bert e, in the 72d year 9 4), 
his age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Frieadh of 
for the Northern District. This dear Friend was er 
abled, through faith in his Saviour’s love, to beara § Ppt 
trying illness with great patience—frequently ex th 
ing his desire to be released from his suffering, if itwa § gy 
his Heavenly Father’s will. Fully conscious of his 9 4 
own weakness and inability to do anything of hi th 
this childlike dependence upon his Saviour sustai , 
him to the end; and to those about him he repeatedly it 
expressed great thankfulness for the feeling of peace | ¢@; 






with which he was blessed, saying “ There seems to 
nothing in my way.” ‘ Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall the Son of man also confess be 
fore the angels of God.” 

——, Third month 26th, 1886, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, William Orr, at Dillon, Beaver H 
county, Montana, Sinan CUNARD, widow of Jona 
P. Cunard, in the 79th year of her age, a member 
Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. She re 
moved to that new country from Guernsey Co., Ohio, 
about eighteen years ago, to reside with her children. 
It is believed that she retained to her last a firm beli 
in the fundamental doctrines and testimonies of Frie 
Her last sickness was of short duration. She expressed, 
a short time before her close, that she did not wish to 
get well: would rather go and be at rest. 

—,, at his residence, near Salem, Iowa, on the 30th 
of Third mo. 1886, HaRvEY DERBYSHIRE, a minister 
and member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was in feeble health for some months before his de 
cease; and about a week previous to that event, he be 
came paralyzed. He passed quietly away in a calm 
frame of mind, He was exemplary in all his transac- 
tions and manner of life, sound in doctrine, a 
counsellor, and truly an upright man. 



























